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| Introduction 


he Human Resource Training and Development Survey was conducted in 1987 by Statistics Canada for 
‘mployment and Immigration Canada. The objective of the survey was to collect information on: 


i 
| 
| 


- human resource planning and training activities taking place in private industry; 
- characteristics of firms involved in human resource planning and training; 
__- volumes and types of human resource training; 


- numbers and occupational groupings of trainees; 


- companies’ expenditures on human resource training; 

__- companies’ familiarity with participation in, and attitudes toward government training assistance 
programs. 

‘his information allows one to: 


- assess government’s current market share of the human resource training and development taking 
place in private industry; 


- identify future directions for government involvement; 


- enhance the Canadian Occupational Projections System (COPS) capacity to project and explain 
occupational trends; 


- promote liaison between government and industry in establishing common terminology and a 
common information base; 


- establish a national benchmark on human resource training and development in private industry 
) against which to measure and track industry training over time; 


- provide employers with information that will help them to assess their activities in relation to 
other employers and/or industries, and to set realistic and effective goals for the future. 


‘his report summarizes the results of the survey. The findings are presented in three parts. The first, 
Human Resource Planning,” provides information on companies and their activities relating to human 
esource planning. The second, "Human Resource Training,” presents data on companies providing 
raining, their objectives in training, their success in achieving these goals, participation in training, 
ccupational groupings of participants, and types of program they were taking. The third part, 
Expenditures on Formal Training," deals with the amount that companies spent to train employees. The 
eport also includes a description of methodology and a glossary. 
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Highlights 


Larger companies were more likely than smaller ones to plan their workforce requirements. The 
proportion varied from 22% for firms with fewer than 10 employees to 50% for those with 1,000 or 
more employees. 


The likelihood of a company providing training for its employees increases with company size. Only 
27% of companies with fewer than 10 employees provided training, compared with about 92% of 
those with 1,000 or more employees. 


"Helping employees perform present jobs well" and "providing an opportunity for employees to 
develop their personal skill and knowledge" were the companies’ most frequently identified objectives 


for sponsoring formal training. 


Larger companies’ training requirements were more likely to be affected by the introduction of new 
technologies than those of the smaller ones. 


About 40% of all companies used training assistance program. 


Smaller companies supporting or providing training were more likely than larger ones to meet all of 
their training needs. 


In 1987, there were 2.4 million participants in formal training. Production and sales/marketing 
personnel were the largest group of training participants, followed by service workers and clerks/office 


workers. 


For every hundred employees in private industry in 1987, there were 27 participants in training 
programs. 


In 1987, companies in private industry spent $1,396.9 million on formal training. Approximately 76% 
of this total was assigned to directly provided training, and 24%, to supported training. 


On average, companies that trained spent $240 on training per employee and $570 per training 
participant. Firms with fewer than 10 employees spent the largest amount: $400 per employee. 


Companies in the machinery and equipment industry spent the most on training per employee: $350. 
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Coverage 


The survey covered a total of 746,100 companies in all IAESEVES except government, education, health 
ind social services, and religious and political organizations.’ 


| 


The reference period was from November 1, 1986 to October 31, 1987. 


The distribution of the 746,100 companies, by industry and employment size was: 


industry Percentage | Company size Percentage 
‘Company Classification distribution | (number of employees) distribution 
Code) %o | %o 
tai eal iam inimical RA AMO AO CO SIE 
| 

700d, beverage and tobacco 5 | 0-9 82.5 
Wood and paper; energy 5 | 10-49 15.0 
Chemicals/chemical products/ | 50-99 1.4 
textiles; metallic minerals | 100-499 0.9 
and metal products Z | 500-999 0.1 
Machinery and equipment; | 1000 or more 0.1 
transportation equipment; | 

electrical/electronic products 10 | 

Construction 19 | 

Transportation services; communications 6 | 

Finance/insurance; | 

general services to business 10 | 

Accommodation, restaurants | 

and recreation services; | 

consumer goods and services 36 | 

a. g | 

| 

All companies 100 | All companies 100 

| 


‘About 1,600 multi-establishment firms were classified in these categories in cases where the company’s 
>stablishment with the largest gross income belonged to these industries. 
‘Includes government services; education, health, social services, and industry not known. 
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Human Resource Planning 


One of the objectives of the Human Resource Training and Development Survey was to gather 


information on human resource planning activities in private industry. Companies were asked questions 
on the number of years that they have been planning their workforce, the length of their forecasting 
period, the basis of their forecasting, their assessment of the availability of workers and if they did not 


plan, the reasons for not doing so. 


Companies planning workforce requirements 


Whether a company is planning its workforce or not depends more on the size than on the type (industry 
group) of company. 


Larger companies were more likely than smaller ones to plan their human resources. Half the companies 
with 1,000 or more employees planned their workforce, compared with about 22% of those with fewer 
than 50 employees. 


Chart 1 - Companies planning workforce requirements, 
by company size, 1987 


50% 


38% 


31% 


22% 22% 


All companies 0-9 10-49 50-99 100-499 500-999 1000 or more 
Number of employees 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987, 
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: Table 1. Companies planning workforce requirements, by company size, 1987 

| 

Workforce requirements 

Yumber of employees 

Planned Not planned Not stated Total 


(% of companies) 


0-9 22 59 19 100 


10-49 25 56 21 100 
50-99 31 51 18 100 
100-499 38 37 25 100 
500-999 43 25 32 100 
000 or more 50 21 29 100 
ll companies 22 58 20 100 


ource: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


‘he proportion of companies planning their workforce requirements varied by industry, from 11% in 
‘ansportation and communications to 31% in the food, beverage and tobacco industry. 


Table 2. Companies planning workforce requirements, by industry, 1987 


| : 
adustry Workforce requirements 


Company Classification 
Code) Planned Not planned Not stated Total 


(% of companies) 


‘ood, beverage 

and tobacco ile Sih us 100 
Vood and paper; energy a 70* SF 100 
themicals, chemical products 

and textiles; metallic minerals 

tad metal products a 51 si 100 
Machinery and equipment; 

‘Transportation equipment; 


2lectrical & electronic products 24* St assed 100 
Yonstruction and 
‘elated activities 18* 63 20* 100 
‘ransportation services; 
communications pL ke 68 21" 100 
linance and insurance; 

eneral services to business 25° 63 14* 100 
ccommodation, restaurants 

nd recreation services; 
‘ood retailing; 
-onsumer goods and services va 56 19 100 
ther! ** * * * # 

1 companies pe) 58 20 100 


| . . ° 
Includes government services; education, health and social services, and industry not known. 
source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
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Number of years companies have planned workforce requirements 


Larger companies have been planning workforce requirements longer than smaller ones. Over 60% of 
medium (100-499 employees) and large (500 or more employees) companies have been planning for 5 
years or more, compared with 35% of companies with fewer than 10 employees. The number of years 
companies have been planning workforce requirements is likely affected by the number of years that the — 
firms have been in operation. 


Table 3. Companies, by number of years planning workforce requirements and company size, 1987 
Number of years 
Number of employees 
Less than 5 5 or more Not stated Total 


(% of companies) 


0-9 45 oo 20% 100 
10-49 36 47 47% 100 
50-99 34* 49 oe 100 
100-499 25 62 15 100 
500-999 a 64 15 100 
1000 or more 15 67 18 100 
All companies 43 37 20 100 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Length of forecasting period 


While most companies forecast their workforce a year or less in advance, large companies tend to 
forecast for longer periods. About a third (34%) of firms with 1,000 or more employees and 22% of 
those with 500-999 employees planned for more than one year ahead. 


Table 4. Companies planning workforce requirements, by length of forecasting period 
and company size, 1987 


Length of forecast 
Number of employees 
6 months 7-12 More than Not Total 
or less months 1 year stated 


(% of companies) 


0-9 41 35* “se ie 100 
10-49 58 23* “FE. Ln 100 
50-99 50 30* +s io 100 
100-499 45 37 9 OF 100 
500-999 28 42 22 9 100 
1000 or more 17 37 34 12 100 
All companies 44 33 sibs 19° 100 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Basis of workforce planning 


! 
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| 
Companies’ most frequent bases of workforce planning were "link to sales forecast" and "business plan." 
Large companies used "recent rates of employee turnover" as often as they did "link to sales forecast." 


Table 5. Companies, by basis of planning workforce requirements and company size, 1987 


Number of employees 
Basis of planning 


j 0-9 10-49 50-99  100- 500- 1000 All com- 
1 499 999 Or more panies 

} 
} 


! (% of companies) 


Link to sales forecast 50 30 50 63 it 54 Sl 
Business plan 33 2 54* 61 79 82 iil 
Recent rates of 

‘employee turnover ** 19 40* 32 44 54 125 
?lanned equipment\ 

‘process changes be 12 23% 32 41 50 ge 
Other ea Lon a it 17 20 pA 
Not stated * ** *K Q* * 3% 6% 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


\ 
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Assessing availability of workers 


| 


} 
i 
| 


ae availability of qualified new hires and in-house skill inventories were the two most frequent 
dases on which companies assessed worker availability. 


| 
| 
| 


Table 6. Companies planning workforce requirements, by basis of assessing availability of workers 
and company size, 1987 


| Number of employees 

Basis of assessment 

| 0-9 10-49 50-99  100- 500- 1000 All com- 
499 ee) or more panies 


| (% of companies) 


Monitoring availability of 


qualified new hires 35 49 Git 61 12 69 39 

n-house skill inventories 28* 44 55° 57 58 65 32 

Onitoring training in progress 15* 31° 41* 33 42 a2 19 
ther 23% 125 oti 12 16 28 pM bsg 
Not stated ied 8* + ph 4* 3 oS 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Reasons for not planning workforce requirements 


Companies not planning workforce requirements were requested to indicate the reasons for not doing so. 
While 28% indicated that "experience has shown this to be ineffective", 58% marked the "other" category, 
and as a specification, often stated that planning was not necessary. . 


Human Resource Training 


Non-employee training 


The majority of companies (67%) did not provide formal training for non-employees. Large firms (500 
or more employees) trained non-employees, however, were more likely to train non-employees. (20%) 


Table 7. Companies providing formal training for non-employees, by company size, 1987 
Number of employees Providing Not providing Not stated Total 
training training 


(% of companies) 


0-9 4* 67 29 100 
10-49 n 66 27 100 
50-99 1S 64 29 100 
100-499 9 55 36 100 
500-999 20 43 37 100 
1000 or more 21 44 35 100 
All companies 4* 67 29 100 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


| 
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| me 
Employee Training 


Overall, about one-third of companies in private industry supported or provided training for their 
employees. Larger companies were more likely to train than smaller ones. About 92% of companies with 
1000 or more employees gave training, compared with 27% of those with fewer than 10 employees. 


Chart 2 - Companies providing formal training for employees, 
by company size, 1987 


All companies 0-9 10-49 50-99 100-499 500-999 1000 or more 
Number of employees 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Firms in transportation and communications (22%) and in construction (23%) were least likely to train. 
In other industries, the proportion varied from 28% in chemical, textiles and mineral product industries, 


to 40% in wood, paper and energy industries. 


Chart 3 - Companies providing formal training for employees, 
by industry, 1987 


Industry group (CCC) % of companies providing training 


Machinery and equipment; transportation 
equipment; electrical & electronic products 


Wood and Paper; energy ~~ 


Food, beverage and tobacco 


Finance and insurance; 
general services to business 


Accommodation, restaur: nts, and 
recreation services; food retailing; 
consumer goods and services 

Chemicals, chemical products and textiles; 
metallic minerals and metal products 


Construction and related activities 23% 


oy All 


ran i ices; icati ; 
Transportation services; communications ‘companies 


Other 1... 


lincludes government services; education, health and social services, and industry not known. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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sompanies supporting or providing training for employees 


bout half the large companies (500 or more employees), 27% of medium-size companies (100-499 
mployees), and around 20% of small companies (fewer than 100 employees) reported that they have 


mployed people whose primary function is development and delivery of formal training. 


Table 8. Companies with employees working primarily in formal training, by company size, 1987 


her of employees Number of employees developing and delivering formal training 
| None 1 or more Not stated Total 


| (% of companies) 
| 


0-9 a) 16* 29 100 
10-49 aap pi) ke 28 100 
50-99 50 i) Ne 29 100 
00-499 39 27 34 100 
10)-999 20 oh) 41 100 
900 or more 9 53 38 100 
Jl companies 53 18 29 100 


ource: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


here are two types of formal training: directly provided and supported. Of the companies involved in 
rmal training, 56% provided training directly, 27% supported training, and 17% used both forms. 
maller companies were more likely than medium-size (100-499 employees) or large companies (500 or 
iore employees) to offer training directly. On the other hand, over half the large companies used both 
pes of training, while fewer than one-quarter of small firms did so. 


| Table 9. Companies, by form of training provided and company size, 1987 


Directly Supported Both directly Total 
‘umber of employees provided provided and 
) supported 


(% of companies) 


0-9 59 26 153 100 
10-49 52 30 18 100 
50-99 47 28* 25 100 
100-199 48 Ze 30 100 
100-499 38 19 43 100 
100-999 40 10 50 100 
000 or more Ly 5 63 100 
J] companies 56 27 17 100 


ource: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


£2 


Approximately half the large companies (500 or more employees), one-third of companies with 50-499 
employees, and 15% of firms with fewer than 50 employees had budgets for training. 


Chart 4 - Companies with budgets for training, 
by company size, 1987 


All companies 0-9 10-49 50-99 100-499 500-999 1000 or more 
Number of employees 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Table 10. Companies with training budget, 
by company size, 1987 


Number of employees With Without Not stated Total 
budget budget 


(% of companies) 


0-9 13% 62 25 100 
10-49 18* 57 25), 100 
50-99 29 44* 27 100 
100-499 30 38 32 100 

500-999 46 17 eM 100 
1000 or more 59 i) 30 100 
All companies pS) 60 25 100 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


| 
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bjectives for sponsoring formal training 


: 


Piping employees perform present jobs" and "providing an opportunity for employees to develop their 
ersonal skills and knowledge" were companies’ most frequent objectives in sponsoring formal training. 


Table 11. Objectives in sponsoring formal training, by company size, 1987 


)bjectives Number of employees 


0-9 10-49 50-99 = 100- 500- 1000 All com- 
499 299 or more panies 


natn een rere He ne ee 


(% of companies) 


lelp employees perform 


oresent jobs 55 65 67 63 61 69 58 
rovide opportunity to develop 
skills and knowledge 42 52 56 a2 51 64 45 


‘eep employees informed of 
echnical and procedural changes 


n company pF | 40 47* 46 48 59 51 
)rientation of new employees = 27 41 41 42 46 56 31 
[elp employees qualify for 

‘uture jobs in company 19* 39 44 47 50 62 25 
feet changing skill 

‘equirements of existing jobs 22 30 44* 41 46 57 25 
Aeet regulatory requirements 14* 14 198 as ae) 38 15 
{eet affirmative action goals aie 13 i Ss iM 14 23 103 
\ssist relocation of workers 

n firm to avoid layoffs sah 6* bp 13 13 25 an 
Aeet collective bargaining 

requirements ae sa SF 11 14 24 ae 
)ther mi O* 2" cs 5 q! ay 
Jnknown 34 26 26 32 37 29 32 


ource: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Impact of new technologies on training requirements 


Larger companies’ training requirements were more likely to be affected by the introduction of new 
technologies than those of smaller companies. Almost half (49%) the companies with 1,000 or more 
employees reported that the introduction of new technologies/processes resulted in significant demands 

on their training requirements, compared with 22% of companies with fewer than 10 employees. | 


Chart 5 - Companies with training requirements affected 
by introduction of new technologies, by company size, 1987 


All companies 0-9 10-49 50-99 100-499 500-999 1000 or more 
Number of employees 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Table 12. Impact of new technologies on companies” training requirements, by company size, 1987 


Impact of new technologies 


Number of employees Significant No impact Not stated Total 
demands on on training 
training 


(% of companies) 


0-9 ade! 49 Zo 100 
10-49 25 47 28 100 
50-99 28* 42* 30 100 

100-499 30 36 34 100 
500-999 42 20 38 100 
1000 or more 49 18 33 100 
All companies 23 48 29 100 


‘Companies supporting or providing training for employees. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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taining assistance program 
| 


dverall, close to four in ten (39%) companies used training assistance programs. The likelihood of using 
ach programs varied little by company size, although small ae were somewhat less inclined than 
Inger ones to do so. 


Table 13. Companies using training assistance programs, by company size, 1987 
aaa tas it si-4ci eR acces apeemmnhmeanaia’ Gade 

| Training program 
Jumber of employees 


| Used Not used Not stated Total 
| 


(% of companies) 


0-9 38 30 32 100 


10-49 41 31 28 100 
50-99 48* 23 jae) 100 
100-499 43 ZZ 35 100 
500-999 42 19 39 100 
000 or more 47 19 34 100 
il companies 39 30 31 100 


ource: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
he assistance programs companies with 50 or more employees used most frequently were 


ipprenticeship" and "other provincial government" programs. Companies with fewer than 50 employees 
ted the "other" category most frequently. 


| 
| Table 14. Companies using training assistance programs, by type of program and company size, 1987 


: Type of assistance programs 
umber of employees 
| Apprentice- Provincial Federal Other 
: ship government government 


(% of companies) 


0-9 30* ** *% 53* 
10-49 42 19 19* 46 
50-99 48* ps 13* Jet: 
Bon 42 43 OF. 36 
00-999 49 51 44 24 
000 or more 60 60 45 37 
J] companies 34 24* sty Bg 50 


ource: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Meeting training needs 


Smaller companies were more likely than larger ones to meet all of their training needs. About 18% of 
firms with 1,000 or more employees met their training needs, compared with 49% of those with fewer 
than 10 employees. 


Chart 6 - Companies’ meeting all their training needs, 
by company size, 1987 


All companies 0-9 10-49 50-99 100-499 500-999 1000 or more 
Number of employees 


‘Companies supporting or providing training for their employees. 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Table 15. Companies’ meeting all training needs, by company size, 1987 
Training needs 
Number of employees 
Met Not met Not stated Total 


(% of companies) 


0-9 49 235% 28% 100 
10-49 46 30* 24* 100 
50-99 46* Ze 24. 100 
100-499 37 30 33 100 
500-999 26 37, BU 100 
1000 or more 18 J1 31 100 
All companies 48 25 ai 100 


‘Companies supporting or providing training for their employees. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


: i 
| 


imited resources were stated by a large proportion of companies as a reason for not meeting all their 
-aining needs. Larger firms were more likely to report this reason than smaller ones. The percentages 
anged from 34% for companies with 10 to 49 employees to 79% for those with 1,000 or more 
mployees. 


Table 16. Reasons why companies’ did not meet all training needs, by 
company size, 1987 


Number of employees 


0-9 10-49 50-99 = 100- 500- 1000 All com- 
499 999 Or more panies 


| (% of companies) 


imited resources 34* 36* 57 66 79 aye 
ack of skilled instructors a o a 30* 29 a2 sia! 
jourses not available in 

raining institutions where 


i 


ind when required a: 28* - 23° Ft 30 30 20* 
ack of training facilities eae i sas obs ig) 20 sy 
ack of employee interest ce bid cag pide 9 9 << 
rovernment training assistance 

rograms too complex afi ws a 18* 19 18 si 


riteria for government 
Taining assistance programs 


00 rigid at +e os 2618 gni26 21 se 
asufficient government 
BR ccs ts a et 13 18 13 arg 


{ 


ther 20* + + 26* 27 32 21" 


| 


companies supporting or providing training for their employees. 


ource: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Familiarity with and participation in Employment and Immigration Canada’s "Canadian Jobs Strategy" 


programs 


The proportion of firms reporting familiarity with Employment and Immigration Canada’s "Canadian Jobs 
Strategy" programs varied from 20% of companies with fewer than 10 employees to 44% of those with 
1,000 or more employees. Over half the companies familiar with the programs reported that they 
participated in them, and 82% would use them again. 


Table 17. Familiarity with Employment and Immigration Canada’s 
"Canadian Jobs Strategy" programs, by company’ size, 1987 


Number of employees Familiar with 
program 


(% of companies) 


0-9 20 
10-49 32 
50-99 31 

100-499 36 
500-999 41 
1000 or more 44 
All companies 22 


‘All companies including those supporting or not providing training. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Table 18. Participation in Employment and Immigration Canada’s 
"Canadian Jobs Strategy" programs, by company’ size, 1987 


Number of employees Participated Would participate again 


(% of companies) 


0-9 49 85 

10-49 65 74 

50-99 Ips 93* 
100-499 55 87 
500-999 68 87 
1000 or more 65 92 
All companies 53 82 


‘Companies familiar with "Canadian Jobs Strategy" program. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Participation in formal training 


Occupational groups of participants 


There were 2,438,500 participants in formal training in 1987. Employees in production and 
Be yarketing represented the largest group of participants in training at 17% each, followed by 
employees in service (14°%) and clerks/office workers (13%). 


| 
| Table 19. Participants in formal training, by occupation, 1987 


Occupation Employees in companies Participants in 
: providing formal training”) — formal training 


Total 100% 100% 


Production 18* L7G 
Sales and marketing 15 17 
Service 10 14 
Clerical/office 15 13 
Management 8 9 
Professional/technical 7 7 
Repair and industrial %) 5 
Executive officers 4 3 
Transport equipment 4 3 
Construction trades 3 2 
Forestry, fishing, mining, farming 1 1% 
Other 10 9* 


Total number 5,779,500 2,438,500 


‘Number of employees as of October, 1987. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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For every hundred employees in private industry, there were 27 participants in training programs. 
Companies with fewer than 500 employees had ratios between 15 and 20, while ratios for large companies 
with 500-999 employees and 1,000 or more employees were 32 and 48, respectively. By industry, the ratio 
ranged from a low of 13 in "construction" to a high of 52 in “finance, insurance and general services to 


business." 


These ratios should not be interpreted as the proportion of employees participating in formal training, 
since one employee can participate in training more than once during the year. 


Chart 7 - Training rate,’ by company size, 1987 


All companies 0-9 10-49 50-99 100-499 500-999 1000 or more 
Number of employees 


‘Participants in formal training per 100 employees of all companies 
including those not supporting or providing training. 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Table 20. Participants in formal training, 
by company size, 1987 


i ee le tee 


Number of employees Number of Training rate! 
participants 
ee ee 
0-9 361,100 18 
10-49 423,000 19 
50-99 103,600 15 
100-499 261,000 20 
500-999 130,200 6p 
1000 or more 1,159,500 48 
All companies? 2,438,500 27 


SS oR ee tT 
'Participants in formal training per 100 employees of all companies including those not supporting 
or providing training. 

"Numbers do not add to total due to rounding. 

Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Chart 8 - Training rate,’ by industry, 1987 


Industry group (CCC) 


Finance and insurance; ae noe 
general services to business 


Transportation services; communications ~~~ 


Wood and paper; energy Ra niiatcaioanaunGabhoaaimemtn amma as i 


Machinery and equipment; transportation 
equipment; electrical & electronic products 
Accommodation, restaurants, and 

recreation servi S; 1 od. retailing: Scien , 
consumer goods and services 

Chemicals, chemical products and textiles; 
metallic minerals and metal products 


Food, beverage and tobacco 


All 
Construction and related activities sgl do cence, ae a A : companies 


1Participants In formal training per 100 employees of all companies 
including those not supporting or providing training. 


2includes government services; education, health and social services, and Industry not known. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Table 21. Participants in formal training, 
by industry, 1987 


Industry Number of Training rate’ 

(Company Classification participants | 
Code) | 
Food, beverage and tobacco 93,300 19 

Wood and paper; energy 207,300 22 

Chemicals, chemical products and textiles; 

metallic minerals and metal products 113,800 20 


Machinery and equipment; 
transportation equipment; 


electrical & electronic products 282,400 28 
Construction and related activities 142,300 13 
Transportation services; communications 238,200 30 
Finance and insurance; 

general services to business 689,900 52 


Accommodation, restaurants and recreation 
services; food retailing; 


consumer goods and services 638,500 23 
Other? 32,800* 12° 
All companies 2,438,500 24 


'Participants in formal training per 100 employees of all companies including those not supporting or 
providing training. 

“Includes government services; education, health and social services, and industry not known. 

Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Types of formal training 


Fourteen types of programs were specified on the questionnaire. Companies were asked to indicate the 
number of participants, the total number of training days, and the percentage of trainees in programs of 
various durations. 


The responses to the questions were incomplete. In each type of program, known is only the number of 
those companies which indicated that they trained their employees in the program. In most cases, data by 
industry are not reliable enough to be released. Therefore, the data are only displayed by company size. 


The top three types of programs in which employees participated were: 


- for medium-size (100-499 employees) and large companies (500 or more employees): supervisory, 
executive/managerial, and office/clerical. 

- for companies with 10-99 employees: sales, executive/managerial and office/clerical. 

- for companies with fewer than 10 employees: office/clerical, apprenticeship and computer-related. 
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Table 22. Top three types of formal training in which employees 
participated, by company size, 1987 


op three types % of Top three types % of 
f training and companies of training and companies 
sompany size company size! 
9 employees 10-49 employees 
Apprenticeship 14* Sales 29 
-Vomputer-related skills 14* Executive/managerial 25 
Jffice/clerical 14* Office/clerical 19 
50-99 employees 100-499 employees 
Dffice/clerical 305 Office/clerical 37 
sxecutive/managerial 34* Executive/managerial 34 
sales 25 Supervisory 34 
9 employees 1000 or more employees 
peerisory Dl Supervisory 63 
2xecutive/managerial 50 Executive/managerial 57 
Dffice/clerical 46 Office/clerical 53 


1 


! 


All companies 


: 


sales 18 
Office/clerical 16 
Executive/managerial 15 


See Table 23 for the list of all types of training included. 
perce: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Larger companies tended to provide training in more program types than did smaller ones. 


Table 23. Type of formal training in which employees 
participated, by company size, 1987 


Number of employees 
Type of training 
0-9 10-49 50-99 100- 500- 1000 All com- 
499 999 Or more panies 


(% of companies) 


Executive/managerial 10* Ms) 34* 34 50 SU 15 
Supervisory a 13 Bap 34 ST 63 10 
Professional uF 10 ESF 20 oy 46 a 
Technical a 12 16 23 o>) 42 i 
Sales ve Za 25 29 37 48. ecretS 
Apprenticeship 14* 12 ZOE 19 21 24 14* 
Non-apprenticeship 

(trade and manual) oa ies 8* 12 15 Zi 6* 
Production technology 

familiarization ie the 11 20 P| 29 is 
Basic skills od ie 8* 13 pa 28 "4 
Office/clerical 14* hs] 39% 3] 46 53 16 
Computer-related 14* 12 25 32 44 49 14* 
Communications 15 oe OF 17 29 ay, 4* 
Safety/orientation rad 10% 1 33 43 a2 Ds 
Other i oF ie Tie 16 sd ois 
Unknown 26* 18* i 2 12 14 24 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Expenditures on Training 


In 1987, private businesses spent almost $1.4 billion on formal training. Directly provided training 
accounted for 76% of this total, and supported training, 24%. Larger companies tend to allocate a larger 
proportion of their expenditures to directly provided training than do smaller ones. Companies with 1,000 
or more employees spent six times as more on directly provided training than on supported training, while 
firms with fewer than 10 employees spent only twice as much. 


Chart 9 - Expenditures, by form of training, 1987 


Total expenditures = $1,396.9 million 


Supported 
training 


Directly provided 
Seek training 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Table 24. Distribution of expenditures, by form of training and company size, 1987 


Number of employees Directly provided Supported Total 
training training 
(%) 

0-9 68 32 100 
10-49 58 42 100 
50-99 68 Bat 100 
100-499 719 4 100 

500-999 BB 21 100 
1000 or more 86 14 100 
All companies 76 24 100 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Companies in transportation and communications spent seven times more on directly provided training 
than on supported training. 


Table 25. Percentage distribution of expenditures, by form of training and industry, 1987 


Industry Expenditures 
(Company Classification 
Code) Directly provided Supported Total 
training training 
(%) 
Food, beverage 
and tobacco 60* 40* 100 
Wood and paper; energy 73 on 100 


Chemicals, chemical products 

and textiles; metallic minerals 

and metal products ae 18 100 
Machinery and equipment; 

transportation equipment; 


electrical & electronic products ie IA | 100 
Construction and 

related activities 66* 34* 100 
Transportation services; 

communications 88 12 100 
Finance and insurance; 

general services to business 13 Zi, 100 


Accommodation, restaurants 
and recreation services; 
food retailing; 


Consumer goods and services 76 24* 100 
Other! *s she 100 
All companies 76 24 100 


‘Includes government services; education, health and social services, and industry not known. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 


Expenditures by company size 


Private business expenditures on training were $160 per employee in 1987. Companies with fewer than 
500 employees spent less per employee, and firms with 500 or more employees, more. 


The companies with fewer than 10 employees that trained spent $400 per employee, about double the 
amount spent by companies with 10-49 or 500-999 employees; three times the amount allocated by firms 
with 50-499 employees; and one and a half times the amount paid by firms with 1,000 or more employees. 


ah. 


Chart 10 - Expenditure per employee, ' 
by company size, 1987 


All companies 0-9 10-49 50-99 100-499 500-999 1000 or more 
Number of employees 


1 Employees of companies supporting or providing formal training. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Dn average, companies spent $570 per participant in formal training. Firms with fewer than 10 employees 


ind those with 500-999 employees paid more: $760 and $610, respectively. 


Table 26. Expenditure per employee and per participant in formal training, by company size, 1987 


Average Average Average 
per per employee per participant Total 
umber of employees employee of companies 
supporting or 
providing 
training 


$ $ $’000,000 

140 400 760 2/30 
100 200 540 226.7 
70 130 490 50.6 
110 150 540 139.9 
190 220 610 78.8 
260 270 540 627.5 
160 240 570 1396.9 


urce: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Expenditure by industry 
§ 

7 


Training expenditures per employee were lower than average in food, beverage and tobacco, construction : 
and related activities and accommodation, restaurants, and recreation services; food retailing; consumer 
goods and services. | 7 
Companies in the machinery and equipment industry spent the most on training per employee ($350), . 
followed by financial and insurance firms and firms providing general services to business ($270). Firms in — 
the food, beverage and tobacco industry, as well as firms in consumer goods and services group lagged | 
well behind with $160 and $170, respectively. | 


Chart 11 - Expenditure per employee,’ 
by industry, 1987 


Industry group (CCC) 


Machinery and equipment; transportation 
equipment; electrical & electronic products 
Finance and insurance; er 8 Up 
general services to business 


$350 


Construction and related activities 
Transportation services; communications — 


Wood and paper; energy sails ene tpsapbnesehet caer detest aosenspag east 


Chemicals, chemical products and textiles; 
metallic minerals and metal products 
Accommodation, res Burante ans 
recreation services; food retailing; 
consumer goods and Services 


Food, beverage ANG tODACCO rere : 


‘All 
: companies 


1 Employees of companies supporting or providing training. 
2includes government services; education, health and social services, and industry not known. 


Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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mpanies in the machinery and equipment industry also showed the largest expenditure per participant 
in formal training ($950), while firms in consumer goods and services, the lowest ($410). 
inancial/insurance firms and firms providing general services to business had the second lowest 
enditure per participant ($430). 


Table 27. Expenditures per employee and per participant in formal training, 

| by industry, 1987 

Te nn 
Average Average Average 

ndustry per per employee __ per participant 

(Company Classification employee of companies in formal Total 

Code) supporting training 

or providing 

training 

| 
$ $ $ $’000,000 

Food, beverage 

and tobacco 120 160 630 58.9 

Wood, paper: energy 180 250 630 130.2 


Chemicals, chemical products 

and textiles; metallic minerals 

and metal products 170 240 870 99.0 
Machinery and equipment; 

transportation equipment 


electrical & electronic products 260 350 950 266.8 
nstruction and 

related activities 110 260 810 115.0 

Transportation services; 

communications 190 260 630 148.4 

Finance and insurance; 

general services to business 220 270 430 296.7 


Accommodation, restaurants 
and recreation services; 
food retailing; 


consumer goods and services 90 170 410 258.8 
Other’ 90* 210* 700* 23x1% 
All companies 160 240 570 1,396.9 


‘Includes government services; education, health and social services, and industry not known. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Appendix A 


Table A-1. Companies providing formal training for employees, by industry 
and company size, 1987 


Industry Number of employees 
(Company Classification 
Code) 0-9 10-49 50-99  100- 500- 1000 All com- 


499 999 or more _ panies 

(% of companies) 
Food, beverage and tobacco s 61* nn 72% 79 94 38* 
Wood and paper; energy = wig vy ilove 86 95 40* 
Chemicals, chemical products 
and textiles; metallic minerals 
and metal products af 41* ~~ 73 86 93 23% 
Machinery and equipment; 
transportation equipment; 


electrical & electronic products 33* qa 81* 88 87 97 41 


Construction and related 
activities 21 34 38* 68 Tt 70 23 


Transportation services; 
communications 19* 325 G3 rahe 90* 98 22 


Finance and insurance; 
general services to business 335 56* 56 77 His 93 37 


Accommodation, restaurants, 
and recreation services; 
food retailing; consumer 


goods and services 31 51 53 68 79 90 35 
Other! ey = “ 54 100* 86 “ 
All companies 2) 48 5) 73 86 92 31 


Includes government services; education, health and social services; and industry not known. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Table A-2. Participants in formal training per hundred employees,’ by industry 
and company size, 1987 


\ 
| 


ndustry Number of employees 
Company Classification 
ode) 0-9 10-49 50-99 = 100- 500-  - 1000 All com- 


499 999 Or more _ panies 
ee 
iood, beverage and tobacco shi ae ges i 14 29° 19 


Nood and paper; energy a * Hh 20% 37 38 29 


Shemicals, chemical products 

and textiles; metallic minerals 

and metal products a! oe om) 18 31 2g 20 
Machinery and equipment; 

transportation equipment; 

electrical & electronic products 22* ee) 18 25 25 47* 28 


Construction and related 
activities pe 13 dike 14 26 29 13 


transportation services; 
communications 10* TS 16* 16 47 30 


*inance and insurance; 
general services to business 26* on 19% 28 47* ee 52* 


Accommodation, restaurants, 
and recreation services; 
food retailing; consumer 


goods and services L* 22) 16* 21* 30 37 23 
Other? . ty ea Pebhage 14 dy 225 126 
All companies 18 19 bi 20 32 48 27 


All companies including those not providing training. 
ncludes government services; education, health and social services, and industry not known. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Table A-3. Expenditure per employee,’ by industry 
and company size, 1987 


Industry Number of employees 
(Company Classification 
Code) 0-9 10-49 50-99  100- 500- 1000 All com- 
499 999 Or more _ panies 
Food, beverage and tobacco ae “e “2 70* 70 120% 160 
Wood and paper; energy ithe jai ky 140 410* 290 250 


Chemicals, chemical products 
and textiles; metallic minerals 
and metal products sd iy as af B10* 230 240 


Machinery and equipment; 
transportation equipment; 
electrical & electronic products 330* 250* BP 130% 7130 250 aS 350 


Construction and related 
activities ais 170* 100* “ 140 100 260 


Transportation services; 
communications 330* 150%a¢.110%7 “130 fe 320% 260 


Finance and insurance; 
general services to business 4 sh ‘ies 190 230* 260* 270 


Accommodation, restaurants, 
and recreation services; 
food retailing; consumer 


goods and services 300* 190* 46 (120% 290 120 120 170 
Other? ae _* + S50% (Pa 10%) 120% 210* 
All companies 400 200 130 150 220 270 240 


Employees of companies supporting or providing training. 
Includes government services; education, health and social services; and industry not known. 
Source: Human Resource Training and Development Survey, 1987. 
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Appendix B - Methodology 


Population and sample design 


The survey sample is drawn from the Statistics Canada Business Register (B.R.). The survey universe 
consists of all B.R. establishments which report employees, excluding: 


- Government Service Industries; 

- Education Service Industries; 

- Health and Social Service Industries 
- Religious Organizations; and 

_- Political Organizations 

based on the 1980 SIC (Standard Industrial Classification). 
The sample consists of about 15,000 sampling units. 
The population is stratified into a take-all stratum and a take-some stratum. The take-all stratum is 
sampled at a rate of 100% and includes all single-establishment companies with 200 or more employees, 
multi-establishment companies with one industry division and province and 200 or more employees and 
ulti-establishment companies with more than one industry division or province and 50 or more 
employees. The take-some strata consist of a sample of all other companies, regardless of whether they 
are single- or multi-establishment. These companies are Classified into sub-strata defined by province, 
industry, and size, and were sampled at varying rates within each strata. 


Data collection methodology 


| 
| 
\ 


There were two streams for the collection of data. The "direct mail" approach applies to the small (less 
than 50 employees), single-industry, single-location companies. The "telephone contact" approach was for 
multi-industry and/or multi-location companies and for the large (50 or more employees) "single" 
companies. 


The mail-outs were from head office in Ottawa. Completed questionnaires were returned to the eight 


Statistics Canada regional offices. Follow-up of non-respondents was by telephone and took place 
through the regional offices, with difficult or complicated situations being referred to head office. 


Direct_mail 
A questionnaire was mailed to the "Personnel Director" of the company, with instructions to report for all 


employees of the company. 


At the time of follow-up, non-respondents were screened to determine whether they participate in human 
/resource planning and/or training and, if not, their reasons for not doing these activities. 


If they were neither planners nor trainers they were asked to answer the general information questions of 
the questionnaire and return it, and there would be no further contact. 
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Non-respondents who were either planners or trainers were asked for a minimum amount of data and 
asked to return their questionnaires after completing the relevant questions which were not asked for on 
the telephone. 


Non-respondents were contacted until the target response rates by strata were achieved. 


Telephone contact 


The regional offices called companies to obtain the name and title of the person responsible for 
personnel/human resource issues. This information was returned to head office, where a "personalized" 
mail-out was prepared. 


Single-industry, single-location companies received one questionnaire, with instructions to report for all 
employees of the company. 


Multi-industry and/or multi-location companies received a kit which was designed to assist and encourage 
these respondents to report for the employees of each unique industry-province combination of their 
company on a separate questionnaire. If respondents found it difficult to report this way, instructions 
were provided for changing or redefining reporting arrangements. 


At follow-up time, all non-respondents were contacted and screened as for the direct mail group. 
Screened-out respondents were treated as those of the direct mail; however, those which were screened- 
in as trainers could have received a second call. 


During the first call, which included the screening, the "trainer" non-respondents were asked to return 
their completed questionnaire. If they indicated that they were unwilling or unable to do this, interviewers 
attempted to collect minimum data. Screened-in "planners" are asked for number of employees and are 
not contacted again. 


A second call was made to delinquent "trainers" who indicated that they would return their 
questionnaires. Minimum data was requested at this time. 


The sample design is illustrated on diagram A. 
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| DIAGRAM A 
¥ of Employees M>S0 
n Firm 0 >10 >50 S>200 S>500 
! oes os se eed Bele 2 Ae te ES a ee) ee ee ee ee | 
STRATA TS1 TS2A TS2B TAI TA2 
; Ryn, Tee eed Jy wR Pl a Ls a ee Re ee ae 
SIZE 3,402 3,754 2,105 1,633 3,073 
COLLECTION 
METHOD SMPL SMPL SMPL CEN CEN 
[TARGET 
RESP. RATE 40% 50% 70% 60% 80% 
| 
[TELEPHONE 
SCREEN NO NO YES YES YES 
Abbreviations; 

CEN = Census 


M = Multi-establishment Company 
S = Single Establishment Company 
SMPL = Sample 

TA = Take All 

TS = Take Some 


Response rates 


At the company level, the response rates to the Human Resource Training and Development (HRTD) 
urvey were as follows. For the small companies (fewer than 50 employees) it was 42.2%. (Note: for the 
wo strata involved, the target response rates were 40% and 50%). For the larger, more complex 
ompanies, the response rate was 64.6%. (Note: for the strata involved, the target response rates ranged 
tom 60% to 80%). The number of responding, inactive and non-responding companies are shown in 
liagram B. 
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Diagram B 
Response Non-response Inactive Total 
Companies with fewer 
than 50 employees 2,748 3,770 643 7,161 
Companies with 50 or 
more employees 4,573 2,506 378 7,457 
Total 7,321 6,276 1,021 14,618 


Note: Inactive companies include those that have gone out of business, seasonal businesses, companies 
not currently operating, etc. 


Reliability of the estimates 


The estimates derived from this survey are based on a sample of companies. Somewhat different results 
would have been obtained if a complete census had been taken using the same questionnaires, 
interviewers, supervisors, processing methods, etc. The difference between the estimates derived from the 
sample and those derived from a census taken under similar conditions is called the sampling error. 


In general, the value of the sampling error is unknown, but it is possible to estimate its probable size 
using sample data. The sampling variance gives us an indication of the size of the sampling error. The 
size of the sampling error is often reported using the standard deviation (the square root of the sampling 
variance) or the coefficient of variation (CV). 


Derivation of standard deviations for each of the estimates which could be generated from many surveys 
would be costly. Therefore, crude measures of sampling variability have been developed. These measures 
are produced by applying an estimated design effect to the variance estimate calculated with the 
assumption of simple random sampling. This method has been used to find crude estimates of the CVs of 
the data in this report. Data with CVs greater than 25% are not reported and are replaced by two 
asterisks in tables (**). Those with CVs between 16.6% and 25% are reported, but are identified with a 
single asterisk (*). Estimates with CVs of less than 16.6% are unmarked. 


Particular care should be exercised when interpreting figures that are based on a relatively small number 
of cases or on small differences between data. 


Data capture and processing 


Completed questionnaires were shipped to the head office for data capture and processing. Processed 
data were edited, weighted and released as electronic data files. 
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Multi-industry and/or multi-location companies (establishments in different provinces) 


Ui} 


_In cases when the establishments of a multi-industry and/or multi-location company reported separately, 


i 


i 
i 
j 
{ 


the data were rolled up to company level. 


-Multi-location companies with establishments in different provinces got the provincial code that was 
assigned to the "head office" in the Business Register. Because of this, the survey results cannot be 


produced at the provincial level. 


i 


i 

Multi-industry companies got the "Company Classification Code" of the establishment which had the 
largest gross income. 

| 


| 
i| 
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Appendix C - Glossary 


Company Classification Code 


The CCC code is assigned by the Business Register (B.R.) to the company level records. For this 
report they have been grouped into the following categories: 


1. 
os 
3 


= 


eS ae 


Food, beverage and tobacco (Sector A) 

Wood and paper; energy (Sectors B and C) 

Chemicals, chemical products and textiles; 

metallic minerals and metal products (Sectors D and E) 

Machinery and equipment; transportation equipment; 

electrical & electronic products (Sectors F, G and H) 

Construction and related activities (Sector I) 

Transportation services; communications (Sectors J and K) 

Finance and insurance; general services to business (Sectors L and M 
Accommodation, restaurants and recreation services; 

food retailing; consumer goods and services (Sectors P, Q and R) 
Other (includes government services; education, health and social services, 
and industry not known) (Sectors N and O) 


Directly provided training 


the company implements the program 


the company has power over - administration 
- admission 
the company generally selects - instructor 


- course material 
the company purchases training courses or seats in a program of a public or private training 
institution or another company. 


Expenditures 


for the purpose of this survey, expenditures on training referred to the amount spent by 
companies which directly provided or supported training of their employees. The budgets and 
expenditures could include tuition, wages and salaries of employees, wages and salaries of 
instructors, costs of travel, accommodation, rent, training materials, administration costs, machinery 
and other overhead costs. 


the expenditures were not to include any indirect costs such as lost employee time, nor were they 
to identify sources of training funds. 


| 
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have an identifiable structured plan and objectives designed to develop a worker’s skill and 

; competence either on-the-job, in a classroom or a specially-equipped training site, or through a 
combination of on-the-job experience and classroom instruction. Classroom instruction can be either 
_ during or after work hours at either a company location or a postsecondary institution. Self-paced 
learning, which is monitored and meets the above criteria is a type of formal training. 


) 


Participants in formal training 


Number of employees participating in formal training. It is possible that an employee who 
participated in formal training more than once during the reporting period may have been counted 
more than once, depending on how each company reports. 


Supported training 


- the company does not directly provide the training but assists by 
- paying tuition, or 
) - providing paid time off 
for its employees to attend training provided by an outside source (e.g., training institution, 
college, etc.). 
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Appendix D 


Human Resource Training and Development Surve uestionnaire 


e Statistics Canada Statistique Canada Si vous preferez recevoir ce questionnaire en francais, 
veuillez vous adressez a votre bureau regional de 
Education, Culture and Tourism Division Statistique Canada. 


Human Resource Training and 
Development Survey 


| 
| 
e correct name and mailing address, if necessar Confidential (when completed) 


‘A-SHARING AGREEMENT: 
‘survey is conducted under the authority of the Statistics Act, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72, Chapter 15. To reduce 
ionse burden and to ensure more uniform statistics, Statistics Canada has entered into data sharing agreements under 
ion 11 of the Statistics Act with Employment and Immigration Canada (the department/the commission) and with the 
vincial and territorial departments or ministries responsible for Employment and Manpower. The information 
ected and shared will be kept confidential and used only for statistical purposes. Under Section 11 of the Statistics Act 

o the Chief Statistician and returning 


may refuse to share this in ormation with any of these departments by writing t 
rletter of objection along with the completed questionnaire in the enclosed return envelope. Please specify to which 


artment(s) or province(s)/ territory(ies) your objection applies. 


erage: 
ir response is to be confined to the activities and employees o 
ate label information if necessary. 


f the reporting unit as specified on the label. Please 


pose: 

information gathered by thi 
onsible for Employment and Manpower to identify 
30n between government and industry in establishing 
| types of training which take place in the private, sec 
durce development and training in private industry. 


s survey will be used b federal and provincial/territorial departments or ministries 
uture directions for government involvement and to improve 
common terminology and clearer understanding of the extent 
tor. This will be done by establishing benchmarks on human 


. 

afidentiality: 
itistics Canada is prohibited by law from publishing any statistics which would divulge information relating to any 
ntifiable business without the previous written consent of that business. The data reported on this questionnaire will 


treated in strict confidence, and will be published in aggregate form only. 


turn Date: 
ase return your com 


| 


seine Period: 


pleted questionnaire using the enclosed return envelope within 21 days of receipt. 


ase indicate the most recent 12 month time period for which you will be reporting (Mark one only). 


| 
y] OC November 1, 1986 to October 31, 1987 OR 
| 
Mert be leLl|..* Pealemp ae 
month day year 003 month day year 
iquiries: 
Regional Office. 


arding this survey please contact your Statistics Canada 


Canada 


= you have questions reg 
2200-322.1: 31-8-87 SCT/ECT - 180 - 02886 


QUESTIONNAIRE STRUCTURE 


The questionnaire is in five parts: 


A. COMPANY PROFILE 

B HUMAN RESOURCE PLANNING 

C. ORGANIZATION OF HUMAN RESOURCE TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 

D. OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WHO PARTICIPATED IN FORMAL 
TRAINING 

E. TYPES OF FORMAL TRAINING, TRAINEES, TRAINING DAYS 

DEFINITIONS 


Employee training and development can be achieved through either formal programs or informal 
programs. For purposes of this survey we are concerned only with FORMAL TRAINING PROGRAMS which 
meet the following criteria: 


Formal Training Programs — have an identifiable structured plan and objectives designed to develop a 


worker's skill and competence either on-the-job, in a classroom or a specially 
equipped training site, or through a combination of on-the-job experience 
and classroom instruction. Classroom instruction can be either during or after 
work hours at either a company location or a postsecondary institution. Self- 
paced learning which is monitored and meets the above criteria is a type of 
formal training. 


Formal training may be supplied as: 


DIRECTLY PROVIDED TRAINING: - The company implements the programs 


The company has power over ® administration 
® admission 


The company generally has the right toselect © instructor 
® course material 


- The company purchases training courses or seats in a program of a 
public or private training institution or another company. 


SUPPORTED TRAINING: -— The company does not directly provide the training but assists by 
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® paying tuition, or 
® providing paid time off 


for its employees to attend training provided by an outside source 
(e.g., a training institution, college, university, another company, etc.). 


On what basis do you project your workforce 
requirements? Mark all that apply. 


OMPANY PROFILE 


_ What are the principal business activities or functions 


of this reporting unit? (e.g., computer services, @ BUSINESS: DIAN 55.005 cos s.ng ero RU eee ee ele i038 
hospitality services, electric motor repair, drug 
wholesaling, investment dealing, vending machine e Recent rates of employee turnover ........... C) 
operating, appliance hardware manufacturing.) @LimkstO Sales fOrecast: nc. ..kevyess either saase-? 18 
005 e Planned equipment/process changes ....... LJ 
e Other (please specify) C) 


. Which of the following best describes your 
_ organization? Mark all that apply. 


: e Single location Company «0.2.0.0... L 


8. On what basis do you assess the availability of 
workers? Mark all that apply. 


 eMulti-location company... ee ete) e Monitoring training in progress ............... O 
: Division, plant or branch of a multi- e Monitoring availabilit 

| Arde Af ou ary, 

location company operating: OLGUSli LED NOW DIOS ake h oc secet seid = aus a LJ 
i 


Meee iitere otesis tne Rn Oo 


e Other (please specify) 


Basrrcan Gamada OR irc, ssysnckens 1G) Lot 
ein Canada and internationally .............. Zate 


3. Please indicate the number of paid employees of your 
reporting unit during the first complete week of 
October, 1987 or the closest pay period. 


Number of paid 
employees 


9. If you do not estimate in advance the number of 
employees that your reporting unit will require, 
please indicate your reason for not doing so. Mark all 
that apply. 


020 


| eFull time ( 30 or more hrs. a week)... 


oa ga See ce ee oaas ‘ 
e D6 nothave tinie | Wie ee Fae oe ee 


O 
e Donot have the expertise .............ce LJ 


e Other (please specify) 
e Experience has shown this to be ineffective L] 


e Estimates of employee requirements are 


done elsewhere in the company ..............- O 
O 


Ogee) SOT, eee ere 


_ Note: A paid employee is any person drawing pay for e Other (please specify) _____ 
services rendered, or for paid absence, and for 
whom you, as an employer, are required to 
| complete a Revenue Canada T.4 Supple- 
mentary Form. 
: : 
HUMAN RESOURCE PLANNING C. ORGANIZATION OF HUMAN RESOURCE 
| ; : TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 
4. Do you estimate in advance the number of employees 
that your reporting unit will require? 
Yes 1] ——~» Please go to Question 5 


No 2L) ——> Please go to Question 9 


10. During the reporting period, did your company 
support or directly provide formal training for non- 
employees of the company? 


Yes 11] How many 
; non-employees 
participated in formal 
training programs 056 
directly provided by 
your company?.......... 


———_—_ 
5. How many years has your reporting unit been 
performing this type of forecast? 


6. How far in advance do you forecast? 


032 months or 1233 years 
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NOTE: THE REMAINING QUESTIONS PERTAIN TO YOUR OWN EMPLOYEES ONLY 


11. During the reporting period, did your company support or directly provide formal training for any employees 
this reporting unit? 


Yes 1L]) ——~» Please go to Question 12 


ne i re 


No 2L) ——» Please go to Question 19 


ee 


12. How was this formal training supplied? Mark all that apply. 


Provided directly: 


e by this reporting unit; ..... wcities «+e pr a fas areola ede eR to dt O 

e by company: headquarters-ontraining: centres eee eee ee CL) L059} 
e'iby'someother unit Gf the companys. Sie EN cE ones eds acess eee a oe ee C) [o60 | 
e through purchase of training courses or seats in public or private training institutions. 2.0... Ep ac). 
Supported by the company: | 
e through tuition reimbursement in private or public training INStitutiONS; 2.000.000. eee ee eee eee C] Loc2 | 
* other (e:g., another company) (please specify)". | °aees St ee ee eee | 


13. What are your company’s objectives and their importance in sponsoring formal training programs for employees? 


i=) 
es) 
fon) 


Mark all Mark only the 
that apply most important 
objective 
S,OTENLAUOM OhmMenv.CMDlOV.CCS ah ota: cc cscive tance, ohh tee ee ariel LJ 
e Helping employees perform their present jobs well o.....0....ccccccccescceecsseceeeseseeeee [jr ivee Sg) acd 
e Helping employees qualify for future jobs within the company ............00.ccc0c00- LJ LJ 
ee ahzccciitizandkuowiedas a Fy Oo 
Tec OO ee a O Oo [eso 
e Meeting collective bargaining requirements ..............cccccccecececcseeceececstseetsecevseee CL) i 
«Meeting. affirmative action. goals, .....2:0.0:.00. sce e ee e ma LJ 
@ Meeting regulatory. requirements. .0))..).i Se eee CL) L072 CL) (083 
e Meeting changing skill requirements of existing jobS o.oo... ee cee ce ccee cee cece eee 0) LJ 
e Assisting relocation of workers within the firm in order to avoid layoffs ........... | CL) 
O) 


e Other (please specify) (ely 10n5 


[oa 


14. How many employees of this reporting unit have as their primary function the development and delivery of form 
training programs? 


None 1 C) 
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5. Does this reporting unit have a budget for the formal training of employees? 
| No 2) ——» whynot? Mark all that apply. 


| S COSTS INCULTEU Are LOG LOW ni rih cas ANMUL cee Ws ORM A Rte nN. Moreen renee Sasuie L) 

e Accounting procedures cannot accommodate such a budget... eee. LJ 
. e Training budgets are administered elsewhere in the company .................0.... O 
e Other (please specify) O 


097 


| 


098 

7 Yes 1 L] ——® How much was it for the reporting period? ....... 

What is included? Mark all that apply. 

/ eWVages anid salaries Of PIMP OV COST ed edn Hoan isd scat CJ 
| OWES ANGiSAIAMCS OF ISELUCLONS i ngeiectiens dn sisccinanetnpaiae soeeensviensersbin mene CJ 
| CHATTER RE FO ee) eA 1 ee CL) 
) SEONG ARCO MIMOG ALON uwmaateMai io. iae tigers yu caly. 2 CL] 
| sPurchase oFtraining Materials 2487.00)... 0c. /...;. cee aeee ce eS. 2 Os 
PACIMINISECALLONICOSTS ota oc eke meet ch. ke ER cee ag bl 
| e Overhead costs/machinery, power, materials .......0...0..00.cceceeeee. tha 
HO eC 5 pie Re aoc, BCR 8. oo re: RS ROE 0 she oe coe aa O 
e Other (please specify) EJ 


| 
6. Has the introduction of new technologies or processes resulted in significant demands on your training 
requirements? 


10] yes 1 O 
) No 20) 


: 
| Comments: 


| 


11 


7. During the reporting period, which training assistance programs did you use? Mark all that apply. 


Ta FILL COST NI Dicceceetee cir et reosieeeseaen e e ee eee Ferree 2 2 yn ae sarachngitensnarsaebanaarbAencatadanens C) 

maiher Provincial Government ProG@rams. ........::2..-.0-<2ssc0cs.eeseass-ceocesteatdnccsevosesnesesameaevartacanssatantnatese stoves CJ 

Bee bral. GOVErRITIe URTOIAINS: decider eecren ate ael pore eet trTT Sen te, C) 
ry aie 


m Other (please'specify)” 


— 
=" 
ie) 


O 
Ss 
oO 
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18. During the reporting period did you meet all of your training needs? 


Yes 1 LJ 
No 2 (1) ——» Why not? Mark all that apply. 


etimited resourcesc eo ee ee ee ae oe 
eLack' of skilled. Instructors: te ee ee ee, 6 


e Courses not available in training institutions where 
and wher requifed (1 2.to.5..50 ut perme dhs be ohh avert mC Ce, ae 


e Lack:of training facilities sc causrmtetes-.neccss) Slade aan ce oe an ase 
eLackiofemiployee interest re rice eer. coc eee 
_ eGovernment training assistance programs are too complex... ee. : 
e Criteria for government training assistance programs are too rigid ............... 
einsufficient: government assistanceis 22. knees eaten op aed se erence eee 


e Other (please specify) 


19. e Which of Employment and Job Job Skill Skill Innova- 
Immigration Canada’s Develop- Entry Invest- Shortages _ tions 
“Canadian Jobs Strategy” ment ment 
programs are you familiar with? 

Markiallthatapply. 2.02008 ae dpi eal O O O 


e Has this reporting unit ever 
participated in any of these 
programs? Mark all that apply. .......... LJ ea LJ O CJ 


e Which of these programs 
would you use again? 
Wiankallitmat-apply: si..,.a0..c.c.s.t te: : 


Comments: 
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WtPWwTIrmTtTnN 
—-|/O];]}W]]@ 


3 


: 


if 


mie fo 


DCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WHO PARTICIPATED IN FORMAL TRAINING 


| 

10. What is the total number of employees employed (full-time and part-time) in each of the occupational groups 
listed below? How many of these participated in formal training during the reporting period. (Note: Include 
anyone who participated in training at any time during the reporting period. This includes those who started 
training prior to the reporting period and were still in training at the start of the period as well as those who 


started training during the reporting period.) 


i 
i 
i, 


} 
j| 
i 


| 
| 


Number of employees 
who participated in 
formal training 

during the 
reporting period 


Number of 
employees in 
October, 1987 


FUNCTIONS/OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


A- Executive Officers 


77 178 


= 


B - Management (e.g., financial management, human 
resource management, sales management) 


; , 179 180 

C - Professional/Technical (e.g., engineers, lawyers, 
technicians, technologists) 

; ; 1 

D - Sales and Marketing (exclude management, but include 

commodities, services, sales clerks, etc.) 


© 
y= 


81 
183 


E - Clerical/Office (e.g., office accountants, tellers, word 
processers, receptionists) 


[) 
N 


G - Construction Trades (e.g., plumber, carpenter) 


: ; 185 186 
F - Service (e.g., protective service, food and beverage, 
accommodation, personal) 
% 
: 189 190 
H - Transport Equipment Operating/Material Handling 
(e.g., truck driver, longshore workers) 
191 192 
I - Production (e.g., processing, fabricating, assembly) 
193 194 


J - Repair and Industrial Maintenance Trades 
(e.g., mechanics, millwrights, industrial electricians) 


K - Forestry, fishing, mining, farming 


L - Other (please specify) 


| 
uv 


wo 

N 
as 
we) 
[oe] 


200 


201 


21. \f you combined any categories, please specify combinations. 


208 
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i 
E. TYPES OF FORMAL TRAINING, TRAINEES, TRAINING DAYS 


22. For each type of training program listed below, please indicate how many employees participated, the total 
number of training days during the 12 month reporting period and the percentage of trainees in programs of 
various durations. (Note: Include anyone who participated in training at any time during the reporting period 
and the percentage of trainees in programs of various durations. This includes those who started training prior 
to the reporting period and were still in training at the start of the period as well as those who started training 
during the reporting period). 


Number of employees who 
participated during the 
reporting period 


Directly Provided Training 
during the reporting period 


TYPES OF FORMAL Total Percentage (%) of trainees in programs 
TRAINING ae of the following duration 
a 
(FOR DESCRIPTIONS Fale Supported ere (1 bai- 
SEE PAGE 10) Framing training ning day greater greater 
=) VS than than greater 
trainin 26 wks than 
g 4wks to to 52 oe 
hours) 26 wks ee y 
212 260 276 aa 278 279 280 


A. Executive/Managerial 
B. Supervisory 
C. Professional 


D. Technical 


E. Sales 


F. Apprenticeship 


N 
N 
foe) 
N 
N 
ve) 
NR 
WwW 
oO 
N 
fea) 
fea) 
Ww 
oO 
a 
Ww 
oO 
~N 
Ww 
oO 
[ee] 
Ww 
(=) 
Ne) 
Ww 
Sis 
oO 


G. Non-apprenticeship 
Trade and Manual 


H. Production Technology é 


Familiarization 
235 236 268 316 317 318 319 320 


N 
Ww 
Bey 


I. Basic Skills 


| 
ab 
N 
Ww 
N 
N 
WwW 
Ww 
N 
lop) 
N 
W 
— 
— 
Ww 
=—s 
N 
[ey 
par 
Ww 
Ww 
— 
Lh 
Ww 
as 
WN 


N 
Ww 
N 
N 
WwW 
(oe) 
N 
Ww 
ve) 
N 
fo) 
oO 
Les) 
N 
Ww 
N 
N 
Ww 
N 
Ww 
Ww 
N 
bh 
Ww 
N 
Ww 


J. Office/Clerical 
240 241 242 270 326 327 328 329 330 


K. Computer Related 
Skills 


Ae 244 245 271 331 332 333 334 335 
L. Communications and 


Interpersonal Skills 


M. Safety/New Employee 
Orientation 


N 
py 
Ww 


* If this cannot be obtained directly from your records, an estimate can be obtained by multiplying the number of 
persons participating by the average duration of courses or programs within each category. 
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3. If you combined any categories of training programs in Question 22, please specify combinations. 


®@ directly provided traiMing 2.2.0... feces d nteneeae ens eeteeentcen er cenns seen ennceneeencene : 


Beuoported training .....2 He WGsicvleas. to eipeereet- ns caetete rete ire 


) 
RR ameter reer ea eee epee prs serie sree revi peewee beecrewon 


‘5. If you reported for several provinces in this questionnaire, please provide the following by province. 
These data are essential to ensure proper provincial breakdowns of training activities. 
Number of Employees Training Budget 


PROVINCE in October, 1987 (Dollars) 
375 376 21377 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
.00 
384 385 386 
New Brunswick 
.00 
387 388 389 
Québec 
.00 
390 391 392 
Ontario 
.00 
393 394 395 
Manitoba 
.00 


397 398 


Number of trainees during 
the reporting period 


Saskatchewan 


British Columbia 


.00 


Northwest Territories 


| 


2200-3221 


: 
| 


SiO 


TYPES OF FORMAL TRAINING 


A. Executive/Managerial - programs that qualify or upgrade skills required for directing the planning, 
organizing and contracting within a department or organization. 


B. Supervisory - programs that qualify or upgrade skills required for supervising staff within a section or 
department. 


C. Professional - programs that qualify or upgrade a worker's theoretical or practical knowledge of a 
specific field or discipline such as art, science, engineering, education, medicine, law, 
business relations, administration and managerial or technical work. 


D. Technical - programs that qualify or upgrade skills of workers in direct support of Engineers or 
Scientists. These skills are primarily related to research, development, design, testing and 
analysis, installation, operation and maintenance, quality control and production planning. 
Include training of computer science professionals. 


E. Sales - programs that provide product familiarization and programs that qualify or upgrade skills 
fleas to selling commodities or services. Management training is excluded from this 
definition. 


F. Apprenticeship - programs are formal training leading to journeyman status. Apprenticeship involves 
a written contract agreement between employee and employer regardless of 
whether or not the apprentice is registered with a provincial apprenticeship 
authority. 


G. Non-Apprentice Trade and Manual - programs that qualify or upgrade specific occupational skills 
directly related to: 


a) production (processing, assembly, machining, maintenance, 
repair, etc.); 


b) construction trades; 
c) transport equipment operation and materials handling. 


H. Production Technology Familiarization - programs that familiarize production workers with new 
technologies and processes. 


I. Basic Skills (reading, writing and mathematical skills) - programs that upgrade workers’ basic reading, 
writing and mathematical skills. 


J. Office/Clerical - programs that qualify or upgrade clerical and related skills such as stenography, word 
processing, bookkeeping, office machine operation, material recording and 
scheduling, library skills, filing and correspondence. 


K. Computer Related Skills - computer usage/literacy for non-computer professionals, e.g., spreadsheets, 
micro databases, desk-top publishing. | 


L. Communications and Interpersonal Skills - programs designed to provide workers with skills leading 
to more effective communications in the workplace. 


M. Safety/New Employee Orientation 
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320 
| THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS ON EDUCATION FROM STATISTICS CANADA 


Obtainable from Publications Sales, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ont. K1A OT6. 


Catalogue 


81-002 
81-208 


81-220 


81-229 
81-261 
81-560 
81-569 


81-574E 


81-210 


81-257 


81-204 
81-219 
81-241 
81-258A 
81-258S 
81-258P 
81-260 


89-501E 


General 

Education Statistics. Service Bulletin. Bil. 

Financial Statistics of Education. A., Bil. 

Advance Statistics of Education. A., Bil. 

Education in Canada: A statistical review. A., Bil. 

International Student Participation in Canadian Education. A., Bil. 
Decade of Education Finance, 1970-71 to 1979-80. O., Bil. 
Education Statistics for the Seventies. O., Bil. 


Human Resource Training and Development Survey Results. O., E. 


Elementary-secondary 
Elementary-secondary School Enrolment. A., Bil. 


Minority and Second Language Education, Elementary and Secondary Levels. A., Bil. 


University Education 

Universities: Enrolment and Degrees. A., Bil. 

Tuition and Living Accommodation Costs at Canadian Universities. A., Bil. 

Teachers in Universities. A., Bil. 

Salaries and Salary Scales of Full-time Teaching Staff at Canadian Universities. A., Bil. 
Salaries and Salary Scales of Full-time Teaching Staff at Canadian Universities. S., Bil. 
Salaries and Salary Scales of Full-time Teaching Staff at Canadian Universities. P., Bil. 
University Finance, Trend Analysis, 1976-77 to 1985-86. A., Bil. 


University Graduates and Jobs; Changes during the 1970s. O., E., F. 


Catalogue 
College and Vocational Education 
81-222 |Community Colleges and Related Institutions: Postsecondary Enrolment and Graduates. A., Bil. 


81-254 Educational Staff of Community Colleges and Vocational Schools. A., Bil. 


A. - Annual O. - Occasional Bil. - Bilingual E. - English F. - French 
P. - Preliminary S. - Supplementary 


Data for several of the above publications originate with computerized data files. The following 
computerized systems permit considerable flexibility for users to request more detailed statistics according 
to their specific requirements: 


Elementary-secondary Teachers 
University Teachers 

University Students/Graduates 
Community College Teachers 
Community College Students/Graduates. 


In addition to the selected publications listed above, Statistics Canada publishes a wide range of statistical 
reports on Canadian economic and social affairs. A comprehensive list of all current publications is available 
from Statistics Canada, Ottawa(Canada) KIA OT6. 


Catalogue 11-204E, price Canada $11.00, U.S. $12.00, Other Countries $13.00. 


| 
i 
i DER FORM Client Reference Number 


ie 
ail to: Fax (613) 951-1584 METHOD OF PAYMENT 
\blication Sales 
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Relying on Statistics Canada means you're building your decisions on 
hard facts assembled by a professional organization with a world-wide 
reputation for scrupulous accuracy and complete reliability. 


Join the thousands of corporations and individuals who base their Cana- 
dian business decisions on Statistics Canada publications. Year after year. 


For more information on Statistics Canada’s extensive range of publica- 
tions and information services, please call toll-free 1-800-267-6677. 
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